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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  IN  CARICATURE 

PART  I— IN  ENGLAND 


IM  the  two  and  thirty  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  old  passions  have  died  out  and  old 
prejudices  have  passed  away.  The  fame 
of  Lincoln,  the  grandest  figure  in  that 
conflict,  has  taken  on  heroic  proportions, 
and,  influenced,  no  donbt,  by  the  august 
place  he  now  holds  in  our  history,  people 
have,  in  a measure,  forgotten  that  he  ^was 
the  most  bitterly  assailed  and  the  most 
savagely  caricatured  public  man  of  his 
time.  Such,  however,  was  the  fact,  and 
one  has  but  to  search  the  newspapers  and 
periodicals  of  the  period  to  find  striking 
confirmation. 

The  attitude  of  Great  Britain  toward 
the  Union  and  its  President  was  then  one 
of  cynical  and  scarcely  veiled  hostility, 
and  nowhere  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
English  government  and  of  the  English 
masses  more  faithfully  reflected  than  in 
the  cartoons  which  appeared  in  London 
Punch  between  1861  and  1865,  not  less 
than  twenty  of  which  had  Lincoln  for 
their  central  figure.  The  first  of  these, 
appearing  on  January  11,  1862,  bears 


underneath  it  the  legend,  Up  a Tree — 
Colonel  Bull  and  the  Yankee  ^Coon.^’ 
The  artist,  inspired  by  the  Mason  and 
Slidell  incident,  and  having  in  mind 
Davy  Crockett^s  familiar  story  of  Colonel 
Scott  and  the  coon,  depicts  that  animal 
with  the  head  of  Lincoln,  crouched  on 
the  limb  of  a friendly  tree,  and  gazing 
furtively  down  on  John  Bull,  armed  with 
a blunderbuss  and  about  to  fire,  Avhereat 
the  following  dialogue  ensues  : 

’Coon — “ Air  you  in  arnest,  colonel  ? ” 

Colonel  Bull — “ I am.” 

’Coon — “ Don’t  fire — I’ll  come  down.” 

The  point  of  view  in  this  cartoon  is  one 
of  contemptuous  ridicule,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  second  number  of  the  series, 
Oberon  and  Titania,'"^  published  on 
April  5,  1862,  in  Avhich  Lincoln,  garbed 
as  Oheron,  is  represented  as,  apropos  of 
the  proposal,  then  mooted,  of  buying  the 
slaves,  thus  supplicating  Virginia,  tvho, 
as  Titania,  holds  a negro  child  by  the 
hand  : 


Lincoln — “ I do  but  beg  a little  nigger  boy  to 
be  my  henchman.” 
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Virginia — “Set  your  heart  at  rest.  The 
northern  land  buys  not  this  child  from  me.” 

On  May  11,  1862,  Punch  printed  a car- 
toon, labelled  The  American  Difficulty,"” 
which  showed  Lincoln,  seated,  poker  in 
hand,  before  an  open  fireplace,  from  which 
great  volumes  of  soot  are  pouring,  and  re- 
marking, What  a nice  White  House 
this  would  be  were  it  not  for  the  blacks."” 
Lincoln  himself  must  have  laughed  at  this 
clever  caricature  of  his  angularity  of  face 
and  feature,  and  he  may  also  have  been 
amused  by  the  cartoon,  The  'New  Or- 
leans Plum,’^  suggested  by  the  capture  of 
that  city,  which  appeared  two  weeks 
later.  Here  the  artist,  borrowing  from 
the  old  nursery  tale,  showed  Lincoln 
seated  in  a corner  and  plucking  a plum 
from  the  generous  pudding  in  his  lap. 
Possibly  for  fear  that  his  caricature  might 
not  be  perfectly  clear  to  the  British  mind, 
the  artist  appended  to  it  the  legend  : 

“ Big  Lincoln  Horner,  up  in  a corner,  thinking 
of  humble  pie,  found  under  his  thumb,  a New 
Orleans  plum,  and  said,  ‘What  a cute  Yankee  am 
I !’” 

However,  Punch,  where  Lincoln  and 
American  affairs  were  concerned,  could 
not  then,  for  any  length  of  time,  be  con- 
tent to  be  merely  amusing,  and  in  its  prin- 
cipal cartoon  for  July  26,  1862,  The 
Latest  from  America,  or  the  New  York 
^ Eye  Duster  ^ to  be  Taken  Every  Day,^"* 
it  was  once  more  brutally  cynical.  This 
cartoon,  designed  to  make  light  of  the 
war  news  sent  out  from  New  York  at  that 
time,  represented  Lincoln  as  a bartender, 
standing  behind  a bar,  on  which  are  bot- 
tles inscribed  “ Bunkum,"’"’  Bosh,^’  and 
^‘^Brag,^’  and  shifting  a concoction  la- 
belled The  New  York  Press  from  the 
glass  of  Victory  to  that  of  Defeat.  There 
is  more  humor  and  less  malice  in  Punch’s 
cartoons  for  August  9 and  23,  1862.  In 
the  first,  entitled  One  Good  Turn  De- 
serves Another,"’"’  Lincoln,  garbed  as  Uncle 
Sam,  hands  a musket  and  cartridge-box 


to  Sambo,  saying,  Why,  I du  declare,  iPs 
my  dear  old  friend  Sambo.  Lend  us  a 
hand,  old  hoss,  du  ! ” and  in  the  second 
the  President,  still  in  the  guise  of  Uncle 
Sam,  with  hands  in  pocket  and  a per- 
plexed expression  on  his  face,  exclaims  to 
the  tax  collector  on  his  right  and  the  sol- 
dier on  his  le’ft,  What  ? No  money  I 
No  men  ! "” 

The  UnioiPs  crying  need  of  men  and 
money  again  furnished  the  motive  for 

The  Overdue  Bill,”  Punch’s  leading 
cartoon  for  September  27,  1862,  which 
showed  President  Lincoln  seated  at  a desk, 
with  hands,  as  usual,  thrust  into  his  pock- 
ets, glancing  discomfitedly  at  a paper,  in- 
scribed I promise  to  subdue  the  South 
in  ninety  days — Abe  Lincoln,"’^  held  out  to 
him  by  a Confederate  soldier,  who  says  : 

Your  ninety  days’  promissory  note  isAt 
taken  up  yet,  sirree  ! ” It  would  have 
been  more  fitting,  by  the  way,  to  have 
made  Mr.  Seward  the  central  figure  in 
this  cartoon,  for  it  was  Mr.  LincoliPs  Sec- 
retary of  State  and  not  the  President  him- 
self who  was  loudest  in  proclaiming  that 
the  war  would  end  within  three  months. 
It  is  worth  recording  that  Mr.  Seward, 
when  questioned  in  after  years  by  a friend 
as  to  the  reasons  which  prompted  this 
famous  prediction  of  his,  at  first  declined 
to  give  an  answer,  but  finally  said  with 
some  reluctance  that  he  believed  at  the 
time  that  if  the  South  did  not  give  in 
within  ninety  days  the  North  would  ! 
The  Punch  artist  may  have  been  in  much 
the  same  mind  as  Mr.  Seward  when  he  de- 
signed the  cartoon  entitled,  Abe  Lin- 
coln’s Last  Card ; or,  Eouge-et-Noir,” 
which  appeared  on  October  18,  1862,  and 
in  which  a board  resting  on  a barrel  of 
powder  forms  the  table  for  a game  of  cards 
played  by  President  Lincoln  and  a Con- 
federate soldier.  The  soldier’s  grinning 
face  bespeaks  the  successful  gamester.  Ilis 
opponent,  with  hands  clenched,  features 
distorted  and  luiir  awry,  liolds  aloft  a card 


PUNCH.  OB  THE  LONDON  CHARIVABL— Jaxpary  11,  1S(>?. 


“UP  A TREE.” 

Colonel  Bull  and  the  Yankee  'Coon. 

’Coox.  “AIR  YOU  IN  ARNEST,  COLONEL?” 
CoLoxit  BcLt.  “1  AM.” 

’Co)x.  “HUNT  yiRE-ILL  GOME  DOWN.” 


THE  AMERICAN  DIFFICULTY. 

PKESIDENT  ABE.  “Wuat  a nice  White  1Ious<e  this  would  be  if  it  weke  not  fou  the  blacks!” 


) 


PDJiCU,  OR  THE  lOHDOK  CHARIYARI--Septembkb  37»  1868. 


THE  OVERDUE  BILL. 


Hi..^rra  xo.yis.  Ncsir  ‘TOUR  ' DAYS’  PROMISSORY  NOTE  ISN’T  TAKEN  UP  YET/ SIREEE I « 
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rUNCH,  OU  TIIK  LONDON  CITADIVARL- Octoder  18,  1862. 


graced  with  the  liead  of  a negro — his  last 
chance  of  winning  the  game. 

On  January  1,  1863,  came  President 
Lincoln's  emancipation  of  the  slaves,  and 
three  weeks  later  Punch,  for  the  nonce 
showing  good  will  for  the  Union  cause, 
chronicled  the  event  in  a cartoon  entitled. 

Scene  from  the  American  Tempest,"  in 
which  President  Lincoln,  clad  in  the  uni- 
form of  a Union  soldier,  hands  a copy  of 
his  proclamation  to  a grinning  negro, 
who  points  to  a glowering  Confederate  in 
his  rear  and  says  : A'ou  heat  him  'noiigh, 

massa  ! Berry  little  time,  I'll  beat  him 
too."  However,  in  its  cartoon  for  May 


9,  1863,  ^^The  Great  Cannon  Game," 
Punch’s  lurking  sympathy  for  the  Con- 
federate cause,  never  long  concealed,  once 
more  comes  plainly  to  the  surface,  this 
time  prompted  by  the  failure  of  the  L^nion 
forces  to  capture  the  port  of  Charleston. 
President  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  Davis, 
with  Punch  as  umpire,  are  here  repre- 
sented as  engaged  in  a game  of  billiards, 
wlierein  the  odds  seem  to  favor  the  Con- 
federate leader,  wlio,  elated  by  the  suc- 
cessful shot  he  has  just  made,  exclaims, 
“ Hurrah  for  Charleston  ! That's  another 
for  me,"  while  President  rhncoln,  dressed 
in  a nondescript  suit  made  from  a flag. 
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and  with  anxiety  printed  on  his  face^ 
remarks  aside,  Darn’d  if  he  ain’t  scored 
agin  ! Wish  I could  make  a few  winning 
hazards  for  a change.” 

In  July,  1863,  occurred  the  lamentable 
draft  riots  in  New  York  City,  eagerly 
seized  upon  by  Punch  as  the  subject  for 
the  cartoon,  ‘^^Eowdy  Yotions  of  Emanci- 
pation,” which  appeared  in  its  issue  of 
August  8th.  A gang  of  rioters  are  shown 
beating  one  negro  and  another  lies  pros- 
trate upon  the  ground,  while  President 
Lincoln  stands  at  one  side,  dismayed  but 
apparently  unAvilling  to  put  an  end  to  the 
foul  Avork  going  on  at  his  elbow.  Here 


Punch’’ s artist  is  once  more  needlessly  and 
manifestly  unjust,  for  if  anyone  deserved 
censure  for  the  excesses  of  the  draft  riots, 
Horatio  Seymour,  then  Governor  of  Ycav 
York,  not  Lincoln,  Avas  the  man  upon  whom 
the  whip  should  have  fallen.  Different 
in  form,  but  similar  to  the  foregoing  in 
spirit,  is  the  cartoon  Brutus  and  Caesar,” 
put  forth  by  Punch  on  August  15,  1862, 
in  Avhich  President  Lincoln,  as  Brutus, 
reading  a jest-book  in  his  tent  at  night,  is 
confronted  by  a gigantic  negro,  the  ghost 
of  Caesar.  "AYall,  noAV  ! Do  tell  ! AYho’s 
you  ?”  exclaims  the  startled  Brutus.  I 
am  dy  ebil  genus,  Massa  Linking,”  is  the 


PUNCH.  OR  THE  LONDON  CHARIVARI.- January  24.  1863. 


OtUHAM  (Samko).  “ UKAT  HIM  ’NOIKHI,  MASSA  1 PERRY  LITTLE  TLME/ I T.L  2/A’^7' ///I/ TW’--HiiAKM-eAnf,, 


PUNCH,  OR  THE  LONDON  CHARIVARI— May  9,  186?. 


THE  GREAT  “CANNON  GAME 
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reply.  Dis  child  am  awful  inimpres- 
sional  ! 

The  good  will  shown  by  Kussia  for  the 
Union,  when  it  stood  without  other  friends 
among  the  nations,  from  the  first  was 
warmly  resented  in  England,  and  British 
ill  will  found  characteristic  expression  in 
^•Extremes  Meet,'^  Punch’s  cartoon  for 
October  24,  1863.  The  Polish  insurrec- 
tion was  then  in  progress,  and  the  Ameri- 
can President  and  the  Eussian  Czar  are 
depicted  triumphantly  clas|)iiig  hands  in 
the  foreground  of  an  impressive  picture 
of  rapine  and  desolation.  The  result 
sought  by  the  artist  is  made  clear  in  the 
appended  dialogue  : 


Abe — Imperial  son  of  Nicholas  the  Great, 

We  air  in  the  same  fix,  1 calculate, 

You  with  your  Poles,  with  Southern  rebels 
I, 

Who  spurn  my  rule  and  my  revenge 
defy. 

Alex — Vengeance  is  mine,  old  man  ; see  where 
it  falls, 

Behold  yon  hearths  laid  waste,  and 
ruined  walls, 

Yon  gibbets,  where  the  struggling  patriot 
hangs. 

Whilst  my  brave  myrmidons  enjoy  his 
pangs. 

Even  more  pronounced  in  its  mocking 
cynicism  was  Punch’s  cartoon  for  Novem- 
ber 7,  1863.  The  tacit  alliance  between 


ROWDY”  NOTIONS  OF  EMANCIPATION. 

^ Tit*  mob  on  ( lio  corner,  below  my  bouse,  Imd  bnnirup  a dcrto  lo  tbo  I/imp-post.  In  mockery,  a oi*er  wa*  pUoedla  bU  meaUi.  ® • « Yat  botin  lb*M  MUfd  Bt$nn  p«ar«4 
Tw**iy.*mnlh  Slrrel,  jwusinK  my  bouse.  * • * ( )no  old  ne*ro,  70  jeors  old,  blind  as  a bat,  a^  such  a cripple  tbal  be  coalJ  bjL'd|y  more,  waa  Isi  cloog  bf  bl*  cqtuUf  tgti  wK$  wNj 

•»  MM  m.w  had  Mva.l  willi  nn.l  n/it  hn/,vyinir  uiKarn  Li  trn." — Ma3IUTTAj’s  ia  t'hJ  SiatidMii,  Joi'j  CC/t 


PUNCH,  OR  THE  LONDON  CHAMVAKL— Aooosr  15/1863. 


BRUTUS  AND  CJ^SAR. 

(From  the  American  Edition  of  Shakspeare.) 

n.r»f«-B>irn:5(L=coL»). 
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Eussia  and  the  United  States  still  grated 
upon  English  sensibilities,  and  the  artist 
provoked  the  multitude  to  laughter  by 
depicting  the  President  as  Mephistopheles 
saluting  the  Eussian  bear.  Hard  things 
in  plenty  were  said  of  Mr.  Lincoln  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  but  this  is  the  only 
instance  I recall  in  which  he  was  por- 
trayed in  Satan’s  livery.  British  malice 
could  go  no  farther  than  this,  but  Britons’ 
selfish  disregard  for  the  puissant  issues 
underlying  the  war  between  the  States  is 
affain  evidenced  in  Punches  cartoon  for 
November  14,  1863,  wherein  John  Bull 
is  shown  seated,  calmly  enjoying  his  pipe 


and  morning  paper,  while  President  Lin- 
coln and  Jefferson  Davis,  clad  as  old 
women,  stand  one  on  either  side  of  him, 
engaged  in  this  angry  dialogue  : 

Lincoln,  as  Mrs.  North — “ How  about  the 
Alabama,  you  wicked  old  man  ?” 

Davis,  as  Mrs.  South— “ Where’s  my  rams? 
Take  back  your  precious  consuls — there  ! ” 

Only  five  caricatures  of  Mr.  Lincoln 
appeared  in  the  pages  of  Punch  during 
1864  and  1865.  These,  however,  made 
up  in  persistent  wrong-mindedness  what 
they  lacked  in  quantity.  The  first,  en- 
titled Mrs.  North  and  Her  Attorney,” 


PUNCH,  OR  THE  LOtTPON  CHARIVARL— OoroBm  34,  1863. 


Ah».  Imperial  son  oINicholas  the  Great, 
We  eir  ia  the  same  fix,  1 calculate. 


EXTREMES  MEET. 

I You  with  your  Poles,  with  Southern  rebels  I.  I A^ex.  Vengeance  is  mine,  old  man ; see  where  it  falls, 
1 Who  spurn  my  rule  and  my  revenge  defy.  I Behold  yon  hearths  laid  waste,  and  mined  walls. 


Yon  gibbets,  where  tlmslnigglingpslrW 

Whilst  my  brave  myrmldwts enjoy  hie ^ 
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appeared  on  September  24,  1804,  and 
showed  President  Lincoln  crouched  at  a 
desk  and  nervously  gnawing  a goose  quill, 
while  a veiled  woman  sitting  at  his  side 
says  : Yon  see,  Mr.  Lincoln,  we  have 

failed  utterly  in  onr  course  of  action.  I 
want  peace,  and  so,  if  yon  cannot  effect 
an  amicable  arrangement,  I must  put  the 
case  in  other  hands. Thus  Punch  voiced 
the  belief  then  prevalent  in  England  that 
Mr.  Lincoln's  defeat  at  the  approaching 
election  was  a foregone  conclusion,  and 
the  same  mistaken  conviction  found  ex- 
pression in  The  American  Brothers  ; 
or.  How  will  They  get  out  of  It  ? pub- 


lished November  5,  1864,  which  pictured 
Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Davis  bound  to 
adjacent  benches  by  ropes,  significantly 
labelled  Debts, but  this  cartoon  was 
still  Avet  from  the  press  Avhen  Mr.  Lin- 
coln Avas  reelected  by  the  largest  majority 
in  the  electoral  college  ever  given  to  a 
candidate. 

Mr.  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Davis  reappear 
together  in  the  cartoon  The  Black 
Draft,”  published  on  Yovernber  19,  1864, 
the  one  at  the  pistoks  point  and  the  other 
Avith  a raAvhide  forcing  tAvo  frightened 
negroes  to  drink  from  bowls  labelled 

Conscription,”  but  this  satire  loses  part 


PUNClf,  OR  THE, LONDON  CHARIVARI.— NovEMnsn  10,  1861. 


THE  BLACK  DRAFT 
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FEE  AMERICAN  BROTHERS ; OR,  HOW  WILL  THEY  GET  OUT  OF  IT 


of  its  force  when  the  fact  is  recalled  that 
every  man  of  color  who  served  in  the 
Union  Army  did  so  as  a volunteer.  The 
fourth  in  the  series  under  consideration^ 
and  the  one  to  which  its  author  must 
look  back  with  deepest  regret^  appeared 
on  December  3,  1864.  Its  character  is 
explained  in  its  title,  The  Federal  Phoe- 
nix/^ and  it  shows  one  of  these  fabled 
birds,  on  whose  neck  the  artist  has  placed 
the  head  of  Mr.  Lineoln,  rising  from  a 
pyre  the  fuel  for  which  is  furnished  by 
commerce,  credit,  the  constitution,  a free 
press,  habeas  corpus,  and  state  rights. 
How  it  impressed  the  public  for  whom  it 


was  intended  can  only  be  conjectured, 
but  to  the  eyes  of  an  American,  a genera- 
tion after  the  death  of  the  man  whom  it 
thus  held  up  to  condemnation,  it  seems 
as  brutal  in  motive  as  it  is  misleading  in 
fact.  The  Threatening  Yotice,^'  the 
concluding  number  of  the  series  put  forth 
on  February  18,  1865,  represents  Mr.  Lin- 
coln remonstrating  Avith  the  American 
eagle  in  the  dress  of  Uncle  Sam  over  the 
Senate^s  ^umposed  abrogation  of  Canadian 
treaties.  Yoav,  Uncle  Sam,^'’  the  Presi- 
dent is  reported  as  saying,  ^‘yonh-e  in  a 
darned  hurry  to  serve  this  here  notice  on 
John  Bull.  Now,  it^s  my  duty  as  your 
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THE  THREATENING  NOTICE. 

AiT.cixvv  uncle  SAM,  YOU'RE  IN  A DARNED  HURRY  TO  SERVE  THIS  HERE  NOTICE 

ON  JOHN  I'VLL.  NOW.  IT'S  MY  DUTY,  AS  YOUR  ATTORNEY,  TO  TELL  YOU  TH.YT  YOU  21  AT  DRIVE  HIM 
EO  oO  OVER  10  that  CU5S.  DAVIS Connltn.) 


attorney,  to  tell  you  that  you  may  drive 
him  to  go  over  to  that  cuss,  Davis.”  But 
John  Bull  was  not  to  be  driven  over  to 
that  cuss,  Davis.”  Two  months  later  the 
war  was  ended  and  Mr.  Lincoln  dead. 


Punch  had  caricatured  him  for  the  last 
time. 

With  a single  exception,  all  the  cartoons 
I have  been  describing  were  from  the  pen 
of  Sir  John  Tenniel,  then  as  now  the 
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THE  FEDERAL  PHflSmY 


chief  artist  of  Punch.  He  was  already  an  time — his  pencil  a force  to  be  taken  into 
artist  of  repute  when  he  joined  the  staff  of  account  by  sagacious  statesmen  in  every 
that  journal  in  1851,  and  for  more  than  a forecast  of  the  drift  of  public  opinion, 
generation  he  has  been  recognized  as  in-  His  range  is  not  a wide  one,  yet  within 
comparably  the  greatest  caricaturist  of  his  its  clearly  defined  limits  he  is  nearly  al- 
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ways  powerful.  Although  his  methods 
are  usually  simple^  through  them  he  se- 
cures signal  breadth  and  strength,  while 
now  and  then  he  gives  an  impression  of 
power  such  as  one  fancies  an  Angelo 
might  have  given,  had  he  amused  himself 
by  drawings  reflecting  upon  the  politics 
of  his  time.  If  there  was  any  doubt  in 
official  minds  respecting  the  necessity  of 
sending  an  army  to  the  rescue  of  Khar- 
toum, it  vanished  when  Tenniel  drew 
his  picture  of  General  Gordon  standing 
behind  an  earthwork  and  looking  across 
the  desert  for  a glimpse  of  the  expected 
redcoats.  That  touched  the  heart  of 
England,  and  was  more  potent  than  the 
fiercest  denunciation  from  the  Ojoposition 
bench  of  the  Gladstone  ministry's  inac- 
tion in  the  Soudan. 

Tenniel  is  first  of  all  a satirist,  but  he 
has  seldom  been  either  unjust  or  un- 
fair in  his  Avork.  Ilis  longest  and  most 
memorable  departure  from  fairness  Avas 
Avhen,  as  I have  shoAvn,  in  common  Avith 
the  ruling  class  of  England  generally,  he 
misinterpreted  our  civil  Avar  and  carica- 
tured the  chief  actor  therein  Avith  aston- 
ishing perversity.  Still,  he  was  not  more 
frequently  or  more  deeply  in  the  Avrong 
than  some  of  our  own  ]Aoliticians,  Avho 
could  not  plead  his  excuse  of  distance 
from  the  scene,  and,  to  his  credit  be  it 
said,  Avhen  once  convinced  of  his  error 
he  made  prompt  and  generous  amends 
therefor.  Yothing  could  have  been 
more  fitting  nor  finer  in  its  way  than 
TennieFs  design,  published  on  May  6, 
1865,  which  showed  Britannia  laying  a 
Avreath  on  tlie  bier  of  the  martyred  Pres- 
ident and  which  Avas  acconi])anied  by 
these  appreciative  lines  from  the  pen  of 
Shirley  Brooks  : 

You  lay  a Avreath  on  murdered  Lincoln’s  bier, 

You,  Avlio  with  mocking'  pencil  wont  to  trace, 
Brood  for  the  self-corn [)lacent  liritish  sneer, 

Ills  length  of  shambling  limb,  his  furrowed 
face. 


His  gaunt,  gnarled  hands,  his  unkept,  bristling 
hair, 

His  garb  uncouth,  his  bearing  ill  at  ease. 

His  lack  of  all  we  prize  as  debonair. 

Of  power  or  Avill  to  shine,  of  art  to  please. 

You,  whose  smart  pen  backed  up  the  pencil’s 
laugh, 

Judging  each  step  as  though  the  way  Avere 
plain  : 

Heckless,  so  it  could  point  its  paragraph. 

Of  chiefs  perplexity,  or  people’s  pain. 

Beside  this  corpse,  that  bears  for  Avinding  sheet 
The  stars  and  stripes  he  liA’ed  to  rear  aneAV, 
Between  the  mourners  at  his  head  and  feet, 

Say,  scurril  jester,  is  there  room  for  you  ? 

Yes,  he  had  liA^ed  to  shame  me  from  my  sneer. 

To  lame  my  pencil,  and  confute  my  pen — 

To  make  me  OAvn  this  hind  of  princes  peer, 

This  rail-splitter  a true  born  king  of  men. 

My  shallow  judgment  I had  learned  to  me. 

Noting  hoAV  to  occasion's  height  he  rose, 

Hoav  Ms  quaint  Avit  made  home-truth  seem  more 
true, 

Hoav,  iron-like,  his  temper  greAv  by  bloAvs. 

How  humble  yet  Iioav  hopeful  he  could  be  ; 

How  in  good  fortune  and  in  ill  the  same  ; 

Nor  bitter  in  success,  nor  boastful  lie. 

Thirsty  for  gold,  nor  feverish  for  fame. 

The  words  of  mercy  Avere  upon  his  lips. 
Forgiveness  in  his  heart  and  on  his  pen, 

When  his  vile  murderer  brought  SAvift  eclipse 
To  thoughts  of  peace  on  earth,  good  Avill  to 
men. 

The  Old  World  and  the  NeAv,  from  sea  to  sea. 
Utter  one  voice  of  sympathy  and  shame  ! 

Sore  heart,  so  stopped  Avhen  it  at  last  beat  high. 
Sad  life,  cut  short  just  as  its  triumph  came. 

A deed  accurst  ! Strokes  have  been  struck  be- 
fore 

By  the  assassin's  hand,  Avhereof  men  doubt 
If  more  of  honor  or  disgrace  they  bore  ; 

But  thy  foul  crime,  like  Cain's,  stands  darkly 
out. 

Vile  hand,  that  brandest  murder  on  a strife, 
Whate’er  its  grounds,  stoutly  and  nobly  striven  ; 
And  with  the  martyr’s  croAvn  croAvnest  a life. 

With  much  to  praise,  little  to  bo  forgiven  ! 

Rufus  Eochwell  Wilson. 
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HILE  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale 
was  enjoying  a month^s  holiday  in 
North  Carolina,  last  spring,  much  of  his 
time  was  spent,  as  usual,  in  ministering  to 
his  neighbor.  As  a result  of  his  investiga- 
tions of  the  moral  equipment  of  his  black 
neighbor.  Dr.  Hale  sent  the  following- 
letter  to  his  old  friend,  Mr.  William  Lee, 
of  Lee  & Shepard,  the  Boston  publishers  ; 

PiNEHURST,  North  Carolina, 

Dear  Mr.  Lee  : 

I want  six  New  Testaments  here  for  a negro 
Sunday-school. 

I want  that  the  little  blaekies  shall  have  the 
best  gospel  there  is.  So  I wish  yon  would  send 
SIX  copies  of  your  Devised  Version — in  the  cheapest 
form  you  have. 

Make  all  the  deductions  which  your  rules  allow, 
as  discounts,  first,  for  old  friends  ; second,  for 
ministers  of  the  gospel  ; third,  for  Unitarians  ; 
fourth,  for  Sons  of  the  Devolution  ; fifth,  for 
schools  in  the  South  ; sixth,  for  schools  among 
blacks  ; seventh,  for  reducing  stock  in  hand  ; 
eighth,  for  cash; — and  send  me  a memorandum  of 
the  balance,  debtor  or  creditor. 

The  express  will  be  pretty  high,  and  I should 
think  it  better  to  mail  them  singly,  charging  me 
for  the  postage. 

Truly  yours, 

Edw.  E.  Hale. 

The  six  Testaments  went  by  express  the 
same  day,  but  the  book-keeper  neglected 
to  send  a bill. 

Mrs.  James  T.  Fields  has  completed  her 
biography  of  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  her  pub- 
lishers ai'e  jireparingto  issue  it  in  October. 

Touching  the  paragraph  in  the  August 
Book  Buyer  on  the  study  of  English  at 
Harvard  and  Yale,  somebody  has  written 
us  to  say  that  it  might  convey  a false  im- 
pression of  equality  between  the  two. 
^^The  fact  is,”  writes  our  correspondent, 
‘‘‘  that  Harvard  is  strong  and  Yale  is  weak. 
The  Yale  men  work  hard,  but  they  are 


too  few  ; they  need  three  or  four  more  ; 
and  I understand  that  two  full  professors 
are  soon  to  be  appointed  in  this  depart- 
ment.” 

To  pursue  the  subject  for  a moment, 
we  are  told  that  Professor  Phelps  is  to 
give  American  Literature  next  year  for 
the  first  time,  and  that  Professor  Wendell 
is  to  have  a graduate  course  on  the  same 
ground  at  Harvard,  for  the  first  time. 
Professor  Matthews  first  gave  his  course 
at  Columbia  five  years  ago,  -we  believe,  and 
perhaps  he  was  the  pioneer.  And  he  also 
lectured  on  the  development  of  the  modern 
novel  six  years  ago.  It  is  curious  to  see 
how  strong  and  Avidespread  is  the  interest, 
now,  in  the  study  of  American  literature. 
EichardsoAs  Primer  ” Avas  the  first 
popular  text -book,  and  its  sale  Avas 
very  large.  MatthcAVS^s  Introduction  to 
American  Literature,”  published  onl}^  last 
year,  has  also  gained  Avide  popularity. 
Many  publishing  houses  have  issued  text- 
books on  the  subject,  and  several  month- 
ly magazines  have  had  series  of  articles 
on  the  chief  American  authors. 

An  echo  of  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen’s 
last  book  is  to  be  found  in  the  announce- 
ment of  a volume  of  poems  to  be  entitled 
^"The  Choir  Visible,”  Avhich  AVay  & 
Williams  Avill  publish  this  autumn  for 
Mrs.  Adams,  the  Avife  of  President  Adams 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Professor  Edwin  II.  Grosvenor  of  Am- 
herst, Avhose  exhaustive  book  on  Constan- 
tinople Avas  published  tAvo  years  ago,  has 
translated  a romantic  novel  from  the 
Creek  of  Stephanos  Theodoros  Xenos, 
Avhich  Messrs.  Eoberts  Brothers  Avill  pub- 
lish shortly.  It  is  called  Andronike,  the 
Heroine  of  the  Creek  Ee volution,”  and  is 
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man.  Besides  the  Leaves  of  Grass  ''  and 
his  prose,  of  which  they  have  become  the 
authorized  publishers,  they  will  soon  pro- 
duce ail  entirely  new  volume  of  Whitman, 
made  up  of  the  letters  he  wrote,  mainly 
to  his  mother,  from  the  Washington  hos- 
])itals  in  which  he  served  as  a voluntary 
nurse  in  the  war  time.  The  book  is  there- 
fore a contribution  to  our  knowledge  not 
only  of  Whitman,  but  of  a tragic  phase  of 
warfare.  It  is  to  be  called  The  AVound- 
Dresser,^^  and  is  edited  by  Dr.  E.  M. 
Bucke,  whose  huge  bibliographical  vol- 
ume, in  manuscript,  of  all  that  has  ever 
been  written  by  and  about  Walt  W^hitman 
has  recently  been  seen  by  the  writer  in  the 
office  of  tlie  new  publishers.  It  would 
convince  the  most  skeptical  that  Whitman 
has  set  a host  of  people  thinking  about 
him,  first  and  last. 

E.  S.  Y.  P.  ” is  the  title  of  a decora- 
tive volume  containing  a short  novelette  by 
Mr.  Charles  P.  Didier,  and  a number  of 
sketchy  illustrations,  which  the  Williams 
& Wilkins  Co.,  of  Baltimore,  lately  pub- 
lished, and  liave  just  issued  in  a second 
edition.  Those  who  enjoyed  "‘'Cupid  and 
Croesus,'’  a book  of  the  same  sort  pub- 
lished last  year,  will  be  glad  to  see  Mr. 
Didier’s  new  story. 

In  an  editorial  note  upon  Stevenson’s 

St.  Ives,”  which  the  Scribners  publish 
this  month,  Mr.  Sidney  Colvin  says  : 

The  following  story  was  taken  down  from 
Air.  Stevenson’s  dictation  by  his  stepdaughter 
and  amanuensis,  Mrs.  Strong,  at  intervals  between 
January,  1893,  and  October,  1894.  It  was  be- 
gun as  a relief  from  other  work  during  an 
attack  of  influenza.  [See  the  ‘ V ailima  Letters,  ’ pp. 
242-6,  where  it  is  described  as  being  ‘ merely  a tale 
of  adventure,  rambling  along.’  See  also  pp.  229, 
324,  334  and  350.]  The  letter  containing  the  last 
reference  was  written  in  fatigue  and  discourage- 
ment, and  a few  days  later — that  is,  about  six 
weeks  before  his  death — Mr.  Stevenson  laid  the 
story  aside  and  turned,  in  a last  rally  of  his  vital 


powers,  to  ‘Weir  of  Hermiston.’  The  thirty 
chapters  of  ‘St.  Ives’  which  he  had  written 
brought  the  tale  within  sight  of  its  conclusion, 
and  the  extended  course  of  the  remainder  was 
known  in  outline  to  Mrs.  Strong.  The  delicate 
task  of  supplying  the  missing  chapters,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  readers  who  do  not  like  a story 
left  unfinished,  has  been  entrusted  to  Mr.  Quiller- 
Couch,  whose  work  begins  at  Chapter  XXXI.” 

AVith  wbat  excellent  ])ower,  skill  and 
taste  the  author  of  “ The  Delectable 
Duchy”  has  performed  liis  task— which 
has  been  to  him,  we  fancy,  a labor  equally 
of  piety  and  love — is  already  known  to 
those  who  have  followed  the  story  in  its 
serial  publication.  Yo  more  cunning- 
hand  could  have  been  chosen  to  finish 
Stevenson’s  story ; probably  none  could 
have  wrought  so  well. 

‘"Vivette,  or  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Eomance  Association,”  is  the  title  of  a 
collection  of  Mr.  Gelett  Burgess’s  viva- 
cious contributions  to  the  late  Lark, 
which  Messrs.  Copeland  & Day  will  pub- 
lish this  autumu.  A few  new  pieces  are 
included,  and  the  whole  is  now  to  appear 
as  a continuous  story.  Some  attractive 
typography  is  promised,  and  Mr.  Burgess 
says  : ""It  will  also  contain  a Map  of  the 
City  of  Millamours  (where  the  tale  is  laid), 
which  is  half  Boston,  half  San  Francisco 
and  half  Nowhere.”  Needless  to  say  Mr. 
Burgess  draws  his  own  map.  Everybody 
will  hope  to  find  it  as  sentimentally  sug- 
gestive as  his  earlier  masterpiece,  the 
Map  of  Bohemia. 

Mr.  Eichard  LeGallienne’s  kindly  meant 
translation  of  the  ""Eubaiyat” — an  ex- 
purgated edition  of  which  was  published 
in  the  Cosmopolita7i  magazine — is  soon  to 
be  issued  by  Mr.  John  Lane.  The  book  is 
to  be  printed  by  Bradley,  at  the  AVayside 
Press,  and  the  paper  to  be  used  is  as 
excellent  as  the  presswork.  Mr.  Lane 
has  done  his  best. 


The  B ambler. 


SINBAD  LINCOLN  AND  THE  OLD  MAN  OF  THE  SEA. 

[From  Frank  Le.<ifie's  Illustrated  Ne}ospaper—^\ny  1862  j 


Note.— Tlu'so  cartoons  from  Harper's  Weekhj 
!uul  from  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  arc 
now  first  rt'prodnccd  by  conrtcons  iH'rmission  of 
Messrs.  Harper  & I’.rot  tiers  and  ISIrs.  Frank  Leslie. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  IN  CARICATURE 

PART  II— IN'  AMERICA 


The  American  counterpart  of  Pu7icli 
when  the  Civil  War  opened  was  Van- 
ity Fair,  which  between  1859  and  1863  ran 
a checkered  hut  lively  existence.  The  de- 
signer of  a majority  of  the  cartoons  which 
appeared  in  Vanity  Fair  during  the 
period  mentioned  was  the  late  Henry 
Louis  Stephens,  a man  of  fertile  and  in- 
cisive wit,  with  much  of  TennieFs  ability 
to  enforce  a pictorial  moral  by  simple  yet 
telling  methods.  The  manner  in  which 
these  two  artists  regarded  the  men  and 
measures  of  the  war  period  presents  a 
striking  and  instructive  contrast.  For  a 
brief  period  Mr.  Stephens^  attitude  toward 
Mr.  Lincoln  seems  to  have  been  touched 
by  the  not  always  good-natured  suspicion 
with  which  the  public  regards  a new  and 
comparatively  untried  man,  and  to  have 
shared  in  the  very  general  belief  that  he 
would  be  defeated  in  his  first  canvas  for 
the  Presidency.  In  a cartoon  which  ap- 
peared in  Vanity  Fair  on  June  9,  1860, 
Mr.  Stephens  pictures  the  Eepublican 
candidate  as  an  acrobat,  with  a negro 
baby  suspended  from  his  balancing  pole, 
trying  to  cross  a chasm  upon  a rotten  log, 
on  the  other  side  of  which  looms  the 
White  House  ; and  on  September  1 he  is 
depicted,  axe  in  hand  and  weighted  down 
with  rails,  labelled  Stock  in  Trade — 
Chicago  Platform,  Tribune  and  Sambo,^^ 
approaching  a pawnshop,  the  entrance  to 
which  is  guarded  by  an  ugly-looking  bull- 
dog. ‘■‘Three  to  One  You  DonT  G-et  It,^^ 
is  the  suggestive  title  given  to  the  latter, 
and  two  weeks  later  Mr.  Lincoln's  al- 
leged uncertain  position  on  the  fugitive 
slave  law  is  cleverly  caricatured  in  a 
design  entitled  “ Coming  ^Eound,’^  which 
shows  the  White  House  stables  and  the 
Eepublican  candidate  in  jockey  garb  re- 


marking to  another  jockey,  M^illiam  L. 
Yancey,  who  is  leading  a horse  blanketed 
with  the  fugitive  slave  law  : “ I say, 
Yancey,  if  youfil  let  me  have  these  stables 
in  peace  for  the  next  four  years,  Ifil  give 
you  some  of  the  best  stalls  and  see  that 
your  nag  is  well  taken  care  of.” 

Following  Mr.  Lincoln's  election,  the 
doubt  and  incertitude  attending  the  make- 
up of  his  cabinet  and  his  first  weeks  in 
office  furnished  congenial  material  for 
Mr.  Stephens^  pencil.  Eumor  had  it  at 
the  time  that  the  President-elect  was 
most  reluctant  to  give  a cabinet  portfolio 
to  Simon  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
on  February  2, 1861,  Vanity  Fair  showed 
him  suddenly  confronted  in  his  Spring- 
field  home  by  “ the  Winnebago  chief,”  a 
nickname  sometimes  given  to  Mr.  Cam- 
eron on  account  of  a not  wholly  creditable 
incident  of  his  early  career,  who  says  : 
“YouVe  sent  for  me  and  I have  come. 
If  you  donT  want  me,  Ifil  go  back  to  my 
wigwam.”  A sign  on  the  wall  reads,  “Of- 
fices to  let  here,”  but  it  is  evident  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  artist,  Mr.  Cameron 
is  not  regarded  as  a desirable  tenant. 
Again,  in  “ The  Inside  Track,”  published 
a month  later,  Mr.  Lincoln  is  shown,  with 
a doubtful  expression  on  his  face,  flanked 
on  either  side  by  Thurlow  Weed,  who  is 
drawn  to  represent  a Western  river  gam- 
bler of  the  period,  and  William  H.  Sew- 
ard, while  Horace  G-reeley  thrusts  his 
head  through  the  door  in  time  to  hear 
Mr.  Weed  remark  impressively  : “ Trust 
to  my  friend  Seward — trust  to  us.  MY’ll 
compromise  this  little  difficulty  for  you. 
But  trust  to  us.  Gentlemen  from  the 
country  are  often  swindled  by  unprin- 
cipled sharpers.  Trust  to  us.” 

“Professor  Lincoln  in  his  Great  Feat 
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of  Balancing/’  Vanity  Fair's  cartoon  for 
March  23,  1861,  satirizes  tlie  waiting  game 
then  being  played  by  the  President,  but 
no  sooner  had  Sumter  been  fired  on  than 
the  journal  and  its  artist  became  ardent 
and  unswerving  in  their  support  of  the 
Union,  an  attitude  clearly  foreshadowed 
in  the  cartoon  The  Last  Advice,’’  put 
forth  on  April  20,  1861.  This  shows  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  Mr.  Davis  as  schoolboys  about 
to  fight,  when  Uncle  Sam  interposes,  and 
this  dialogue  ensues  : 

Uncle  Sam — “Here!  here!  What’s  this 
mean  ? ” 

Master  Lincoln — “Why,  this  here  Jeff  Davis 
and  his  fellers  been  a crowin’  over  as  long  enough, 
and  now  there’s  going  to  be  a row.” 

Uncle  Sam — “ Well,  now  ! If  you  are  going 
to  fight,  mind  you  fight  like  your  father — go  ! ” 

Again,  on  May  4,  1861,  Vanity  Fair 
shows  the  President  watering  a flower  bed 
with  the  Spirit  of  ’76,”  and  remarking 
to  Columbia,  who  is  watching  his  work  : 

Ain’t  there  a nice  crop  ! There’s  the 
hardy  Bunker  Hill  flower,  the  Seventh 
Kegiment  pink,  the  fireboy  tulip.  That 
tri-colored  flower  grows  near  Independence 
Hall.  The  western  blossoms  and  prairie 
flowers  will  soon  begin  to  shoot.” 

Columbia  (pointing  to  a miniature  gallows) — 
“ What  charming  plant  is  this  ?” 

Lincoln — “ That  is  rare  in  this  country.  It 
will  blossom  soon  and  bear  the  Jeflersonia  Davi- 
siana.” 

On  November  16,  1861,  the  Union’s 
relations  with  foreign  countries  was  the 
subject  of  Vanity  Fair’s  principal  car- 
toon, and  the  President  was  depicted 
guarding  with  sword  and  cannon  a pond 
filled  with  trout  (the  Confederacy)  in 
which  three  boys — England,  France,  and 
Spain — are  anxious  to  cast  their  lines. 

Boys,  I reckon  I wouldn’t,”  is  his  sig- 
nificant comment.  On  April  5,  1862,  he 
is  shown  busily  constructing  a tub  from 
staves  representing  each  of  tlie  several 
States,  and  on  May  31,  1862,  rejoicing 


with  Stanton  over  the  capture  of  Norfolk. 
On  September  6,  1862,  a cartoon  entitled 
The  Monotonous  Minstrel  ” satirizes 
Horace  Greeley’s  attitude  toward  the  Ad- 
ministration. ^*^00  away,  }mu  tiresome 
vagrant,”  the  President  is  reported  as 
saying  to  Mr.  Greeley,  who  is  playing  a 
hand  organ  in  front  of  the  AYhite  House. 
‘‘  It  is  always  the  same  old  tune — ^ Aboli- 
tion, abolition,  marching  on.’” 

^MVhat  Will  He  Do  with  Them?” 
published  on  October  4,  1862,  amusingly 
heralds  the  forthcoming  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  the  President  being  pic- 
tured as  a vagrom  bird-peddler,  whom  an 
absence  of  customers  impels  to  the  re- 
mark : ^Hlarn  these  here  blackbirds.  If 
nobody  won’t  buy  ’em  I’ll  have  to  open 
the  cages  and  let  ’em  fly  !”  while  ^"Keep 
on  the  Track,”  put  forth  on  November 
22,  1862,  has  to  do  with  the  result  of  the 
congressional  elections  of  that  year.  This 
time  Mr.  Lincoln  is  made  to  do  duty  as 
a locomotive  engineer,  and  to  remark  ta 
his  fireman  (Secretary  Seward),  who  is 
staggering  under  a load  of  fagots,  each 
inscribed  Democratic  Majority  ” : I’ve 

got  the  right  fuel  now  and  I guess  I can 
keep  her  steady.  Chuck  in  more,  Wil- 
liam.” Mr.  Stephens  cartooned  the  Pres- 
ident in  Vanity  Fair  for  the  last  time  on 
July  4,  1863,  in  a design  which,  in  happy 
keeping  with  the  day,  showed  him  hold- 
ing aloft  a flag  and  calling  for  volunteers, 
who  are  flocking  to  him  from  every  side. 
A week  later  the  journal  ceased  to  exist. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  caricatured  in  Franh 
Leslie’s  Illustrated  Xeius2Ja2:)er  for  the 
first  time  on  February  2,  1861,  in  a cartoon 
which  showed  him  as  a cabinet-maker, 
glue-pot  in  hand,  trying  to  mend  the  break 
between  the  North  and  South.  Four 
weeks  later  it  depicted  him  impaled  on  a 
cluster  of  bayonets  and  crying  out : Ob, 

it’s  all  well  enough  to  say,  that  I must  sup- 
port the  dignity  of  my  high  oftice  by  force, 
but  its  darned  uncomfortable  sitting,  I can 
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FRANK  LESLIE’S  ILLUSTRATED  NEWSPAPER. 


Old  Abe  “ all  well ^ enotigh  to  say^  that  I must  support  the  dignity  of  my  high  offii. 

by  loice  out  it  s darned  uticomfortaible  sitting — I can  tell  yerl* 


tell  yer/"’  During  the  following  four 
years  Frank  Leslie’s  caricatured  the  Presi- 
dent more  than  a dozen  times^  but  a ma- 
jority of  its  cartoons  were  tame  in  concep- 
tion and  crude  in  execution^  and  only  a 
few  are  worth  remembering.  One  of  the 
best  of  the  series  appeared  on  May  3^ 
1862,  and  showed  Mr.  Lincoln  as  Sin  bad 
carrying  on  his  shoulders  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Sea — Oideon  Welles,  whose  course  as 
Secretary  of  the  Kavy  was  then  the  cause 


of  much  ill-natured  comment.  There  was 
wit  and  some  truth  in  the  cartoon  The 
Coming  Men,^^  put  forth  on  February  28, 
1863,  which  depicted  P.  T.  Barnum  pre- 
senting Tom  Thumb  and  Commodore 
Yntt  to  the  President,  the  moral  sought 
for  being  enforced  by  this  bit  of  dialogue  : 

Barnubi — “Mr.  President,  since  your  military 
and  naval  heroes  don’t  seem  to  get  on,  try  mine.” 

Lincoln — “Well,  I will  do  it  to  oblige  you. 
Friend  Phineas,  but  I think  mine  are  the  smallest.” 
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THE  COMING  MEN! 


The  Great  Shotvsi.CC— “ Mr.  President,  since  your  naval  and  military  heroes  don’t  seem  to  get  on,  try  mine  S'* 
Mr.'  Ld«COLS— “■  Well,  I’ll  do  it  to  oblige  you.  Friend  Phineas,  but  I think  mine  are  the  smallest" 


[From  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper— ¥thm&vy  28,  1863] 


Mr.  Lincoln's  reelection  prompted  the 
cartoon  ^^Jeff  Davis^  November  Night- 
mare/’ published  on  December  3,  1864, 
and  which  places  the  President,  with  legs 
drawn  up,  on  Mr.  Davis’  bed.  Is  that 
you  still  there.  Long  Abe  ?”  asks  the 
suddenly  awakened  Confederate  leader. 

Yes,  and  I’m  going  to  be  four  years 
longer,”  is  the  reply.  Uncle  Abe’s  Val- 
entine,” the  concluding  number  of  the 
series,  appeared  on  February  25,  1865. 
In  it  Mr.  Lincoln  is  shown  holding  an  en- 
velope inscribed  Thirteenth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,”  and  observing 
with  a smile,  This  is  like  a dream  I once 
had  in  Illinois.” 

But  nowhere  were  the  changing  senti- 
ments of  the  people  of  the  North,  their 
likes  and  dislikes,  their  alternate  hopes 
and  fears,  their  hasty,  often  unjust  judg- 
ments of  men  and  measures,  more  vividly 
reflected  than  in  the  score,  lacking  two,  of 
cartoons  having  Mr.  Lincoln  for  a central 


figure  which  appeared  in  Harper^s  Weekly 
between  1861  and  1865.  By  many,  when 
his  term  began,  the  President  was  regarded 
as  a frontier  buffoon,  and  this  view  of  him 
appears,  for  a time  at  least,  to  have  been 
shared  by  the  artist  of  Harper’s.  In 

Our  Presidential  Merryman,”  published 
on  March  2,  1861,  he  is  pictured  cracking 
jokes  with  a group  of  rough  companions, 
and  in  The  Flight  of  Abraham,”  a week 
later,  his  secret  journey  from  Harrisburg 
to  Washington  is  held  up  to  ridicule. 

Winding  Off  the  Tangled  Skein,”  March 
30,  1861,  shows  him  trying  to  unravel  a 
tangled  skein  of  yarn  and  wind  it  upon  a 
ball  labelled  Union,”  and  in  ‘‘  Consult- 
ing the  Oracle,”  published  April  13,  1861, 
he  is  represented  asking  Liberty  what  is 
to  be  done  next,  to  which  question,  hold- 
ing out  an  amended  constitution,  she  re- 
plies : ‘Hie  sure  you  are  right  and  then 
go  ahead.”  The  Situation,”  which  ap- 
peared July  13,  1861,  reminds  one  that 
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the  advocates  of  compromise  were  numer-  misses  the  Cabinet/^  published  August  10, 
ous  and  noisy  until  well  toward  the  close  1861,  iu  which  its  editor  is  depicted  danc- 
of  the  war.  Here  Mr.  Lincoln  is  depicted  ing  on  a table  at  which  Mr.  Lincoln  is 
as  a constable  in  the  act  of  arresting  Mr.  seated,  while  the  several  members  of  the 
Davis.  "•'  Eve  got  you  now,  Jeff,"'  are  his  cabinet  are  rushing  out  at  the  doors, 
words  as  he  lays  hold  of  his  prisoner.  Another  note  is  struck  in  ‘'Got  the 
“Guess  you  have,""  is  Mr.  Davis'  reply.  Right  Weapon  at  Last,"  cartoon 

“Well,  now  let  us  compromise."  The  for  October  19,  1861,  which  shows  Mr. 
Yew  York  Tribune  early  became  a petu-  Lincoln,  with  a sandbag  made  from  the 
lant  and  persistent  critic  of  the  President  lately  secured  national  loan,  attacking  the 
and  his  advisers,  and  its  attitude  is  hit  off  Confederacy  in  the  form  of  a pasteboard 
in  the  cartoon,  “Dictator  Greeley  Dis-  fortress  ; and  the  same  spirit  is  evident  in 


JEFF  DAVIS’S  NOVEMBER  NIGHTMARE. 

[From  Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper— 3, 1864.] 
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“ Tliat  Draft,”  October  4,  1862,  where  Mr. 
Davis,  in  sick-room  garb,  complains  of  the 
draught  from  an  open  door,  before  wliich 
sits  Mr.  Lincoln  with  a huge  club  in  his 
hand.  A striking  contrast  to  the  fore- 
going istlie  cartoon  prompted  by  the  fear- 
ful slaughter  at  Fredericksburg  and  pub- 


lished on  January  3,  1863,  in  which  Colum- 
bia confronts  the  President  and  demands 
an  accounting  for  the  thousands  slain  in 
that  battle.  ‘‘  This  reminds  me  of  a little 
joke,”  says  Mr.  Lincoln.  Go,”  is  the 
angi’y  rejoinder,”  tell  your  joke  at  Spring- 
held.” 
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THE  PRESIDENT’S  ORDER  No.  252. 

Mr.  Lincoln.  ‘‘Look  here,  Jeff,  Davis!  if  yoa  lay  a finger  on  that  boy,  to  hurt  him,  lH 
lick  this  Ugly  Cub  of  yours  within  an  inch  of  his  life !" 

[From  Harper's  August  15,  1863] 


And  that  cartoon  brings  to  mind  a story 
told  me  by  the  late  Governor  Curtin  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  was  after  the  battle  of 
Fredericksburg,  and  Governor  Curtin  bad 
gone  to  the  scene  of  conflict  to  look  after 


bis  State’s  dead  and  wounded  in  person. 
While  thus  engaged  be  received  a telegram 
from  Mr.  Lincoln  bidding  him  come  to 
Washington.  He  responded  at  once,  and 
reaching  the  White  House  late  in  the 
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[From  Harper's  Weekly~M.&rc\\  30,  1861] 


evening  found  that  the  President  had  re- 
tired. Seated  by  the  President's  bedside, 
he  told  what  he  had  seen.  It  was  not 
a battle, said  he  ; it  was  a slaughter. 
Many  of  the  wounded  have  received  no 
attention,  and  thousands  of  tlie  dead  are 
still  unhuried.  From  the  bottom  of  my 


heart,  Mr.  President,  I wish  we  could  find 
some  way  of  ending  this  war.  " 

Mr.  Lincoln  listened  patiently,  hut 
with  manifest  anxiety,  to  the  Governor’s 
statement.  AVhen  it  was  finished,  he 
said  : 

Curtin,  it’s  a big  job  we’ve  got  on 
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hand.  It  reminds  me  of  what  once  hap- 
pened to  the  son  of  a neighbor  of  mine  out 
in  Illinois.  In  the  old  man^s  orchard  was 
an  apple-tree  of  which  he  was  especially 
choice,  and  one  day  in  the  fall  his  two 
boys,  John  and  Jim,  went  out  to  gather 
the  apples  from  this  tree.  John  climbed 
the  tree  to  shake  the  fruit  otf,  while  Jim 
remained  below  to  gather  it  as  it  fell. 
There  was  a boar  grubbing  in  the  orchard, 
and  seeing  what  was  going  on,  it  waddled 
up  to  the  tree  and  began  to  eat  the  falling 
apples  faster  than  Jim  could  gather  them 
from  the  ground.  This  roiled  Jim,  and 
catching  the  boar  by  the  tail  he  pulled 
vigorously,  whereat  the  latter,  with  an 
angry  squeaj,  began  to  snap  at  his  legs. 
Afraid  to  let  go,  Jim  held  on  for  dear  life, 
until  finally,  growing  Aveary,  he  called  to 
his  brother  to  help  him.  John,  from  the 
top  of  the  tree,  asked  what  he  Avanted. 
‘ I Avant  you,'’  said  Jim,  between  the 
rushes  of  the  boar,  ^ to  come  down  here 
and  help  me  to  let  go  of  this  darned  hog’s 
tail.’  And  Curtin,”  added  the  President, 
that’s  just  Avhat  I want  of  you  and  the 
rest.  I want  you  to  pitch  in  and  help  me 
let  go  of  the  hog’s  tail  I have  got  hold  of.” 
Before  beginning  this  story  Mr.  Lincoln 
had  been  deeply  depressed.  When  it  was 
finished  he  laughed  as  heartily  as  did  his 
auditor,  and  seemed  instantly  to  recover 
his  Avonted  spirits.  Pardon  me,  Mr. 
President,”  said  the  Governor,  prompted 
by  this  change  of  mood,  but  is  not  this 
story-telling  habit  of  yours  a sort  of  safety 
valve  for  you.” 

You  have  hit  it,  Curtin,”  was  the 
quick  reply.  If  I could  not  tell  these 
stories  I think  I should  die.” 

With  the  resentment  against  General 
Halleck  and  Secretary  Stanton  provoked 
by  the  Fredericksburg  fiasco  still  in  mind, 
Harper^s,  on  January  1C,  1863,  showed 
Mr.  Lincoln  holding  these  officials  over 


the  side  of  the  ship  of  state.  “ Universal 
Advice  to  Abraham — Drop  ’Em,”  was  the 
significant  legend  appended  to  this  car- 
toon. However,  the  cartoons  appearing 
in  Harper’s  from  this  time  forward  show 
friendship  and  good  will  for  the  Presi- 
dent. This  spirit  animates  The  Presi- 
dent’s Order  Yo.  252,”  This  Eeminds 
me  of  a Little  Joke,”  ^^Long  Abraham 
Lincoln  a Little  Longer,”  and  The 
Peace  Commission,”  as  well  as  the  cartoon 
published  May  16,  1863.  The  last  men- 
tioned shows  Mr.  Lincoln  leaning  on  a 
cannon  and  confronting  John  Bull  in 
plaintive  mood.  ‘^HJi  want  my  cotton 
bought  at  fi’pence  a pound,”  pleads  the 
Briton.  Don’t  know  anything  about  it, 
my  dear  sir,”  is  the  curt  reply.  Your 
friends  the  rebels  are  burning  all  the  cot- 
ton they  find  and  I confiscate  the  rest. 
Good  morning,  John.”  Drawing  Things 
to  a Head,”  published  Yovember  28,  1863, 
is  on  the  same  lines,  and  makes  Mr.  Lin- 
coln, ensconced  in  a snug  apothecary 
shop,  Avatched  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street  by  John  Bull  and  Napoleon, 
say  to  Secretary  Seward,  who  is  presented 
as  an  errand  boy  with  a basket  of  Eussian 
salve  on  his  arm  : "‘'Mild  applications  of 
Eussian  salve  for  our  friends  over  the 
way,  and  heavy  doses  and  plenty  of  it  for 
our  Southern  patient.” 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  cartooned  for  the  last 
time  in  Harper’s  in  its  issue  dated  April 
15,  1865.  Above  the  caption,  From 
Our  Special  War  Correspondent,”  he  was- 
represented  with  a drumhead  for  a table, 
writing  from  City  Point,  Virginia  : ""  All 
seems  well  Avith  us.”  In  the  light  of  after 
events  these  words  are  not  Avithout  a touch 
of  pathos.  When  the  journal  in  which 
they  appeared  reached  its  readers.  Booth’s 
bullet  had  done  its  Avork  and  Lincoln  had 
become  the  gentlest  memory  in  our  his- 
tory. 


Rufus  Rockwell  Wilson. 
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[Preface:]  The  Tale,  of  which  a new  Edition  is 
now  offered  to  the  Public,  was  among  the  earliest 
efforts  of  its  Author’s  pen  ; and,  little  noticed  on 
its  first  appearance,  in  one  of  the  Annuals,  appears 
ultimately  to  have  awakened  the  interest  of  a large 
number  of  readers,  than  any  of  his  subsequent 
productions.  For  his  own  part,  he  Avould  willingly 
have  supposed  that  a more  practiced  hand,  and 
cultivated  fancy,  had  enabled  him  to  excel  his 
first  inartificial  attempts  ! and  there  are  several 
among  his  Twice  Told  Tales,  which,  on  re-per- 
usal,  affect  him  less  painfully  with  a sense  of  im- 
perfect and  ill-wrought  conception,  than  The 
Gentle  Boy.  But  the  opinion  of  many  [whose 
judgment,  even  in  cases  where  they  and  he  miglit 
be  equally  unprejudiced,  would  be  far  preferable 
to  his  own,]  compells  him  to  tlie  conclusion,  that 
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No  testimonial,  in  regard  to  the  effect  of  this 
story,  has  afforded  the  author  so  much  pleasure 
as  that  which  brings  out  the  present  edition.  How- 
ever feeble  the  creative  power  which  produced  the 


